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Introduc 
tion 


This book introduces a conceptual framework about the art of physical 
therapy to give the entry-level physical therapist assistant (PTA) student a 
broad foundation from which to support their journey through a typical 
curriculum. The purpose of this text is to cover the fundamental skills that 
most PTAs will use for the rest of their careers. 

This text provides a historical perspective on the physical therapy 
profession, an introduction to healthcare policy, and a definition of evidence- 
informed practice, and various chapters describing specific areas of clinical 
expertise, including how to enhance a patient’s function in such tasks as bed 
mobility, transfers, and gait training. 


Chapter 1 provides a historical perspective on the physical therapy 
profession. 

Chapter 2 introduces the reader to essential healthcare policies. 

Chapter 3 describes the importance of evidence-informed practice and 
clinical decision-making. 

Chapter 4 outlines clinical documentation. 
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With every patient interaction, the clinician should always ensure patient 
and clinician safety. Throughout the remaining chapters, the emphasis is 
placed on patient and clinician safety through correct body mechanics, the 
application of assistive and safety devices, and the effective use of infection 
control procedures. 


Chapter 5 helps prepare the clinician for patient care. 

Chapter 6 describes the various methods by which a clinician can take a 
patient’s vital signs and the significance of each of these vital signs. 

Chapter 7 covers the various methods to perform bed mobility skills, and 
correctly drape and position a patient. 

Chapter 8 teaches the reader how to perform range of motion assessments 
and apply range of motion techniques as a treatment method. 

Chapter 9 describes the various methods to accurately test the strength of 
each of the patient’s muscles. 

Chapter 10 describes wheelchair mobility skills and the various methods by 
which the clinician or clinical team can transfer a patient to and from 
various surfaces. 

Chapter 11 details the various components and parameters of gait and how to 
train a patient to ambulate with or without an assistive device. 

Finally, Chapter 12 attempts to put all of the information together by 
providing a patient example. 


CHAPTER 1 


The Physical Therapy 
Profession 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


After this chapter, the reader will be able to: 


1. Define physical therapy 
2. Give ahistorical perspective of how the role of a physical therapist 
assistant (PTA) has changed over the years 
3. Name some of the pioneers who played a significant role in the 
development of today’s physical therapy profession 
4. Describe how the name of the American Physical Therapy Association 
(APTA) was derived 
5. Describe how social change affected the growth of physical therapy in 
the United States 
6. Discuss the purposes of having a code of ethics for a profession 
7. Describe the differences between morals and ethics 
8. Have a good understanding of the APTA policies that address practice 
standards, ethical conduct, and professionalism 
9. Describe the various members of the healthcare team 
10. Describe the different physical therapy practice settings 


11. Describe some of the challenges faced by healthcare workers 


OVERVIEW 


The American Physical Therapy Association (APTA) is the national 
organization that represents the physical therapist (PT) and the physical 
therapist assistant (PTA). It currently has a national office in Alexandria, 
Virginia, and a chapter office in almost every state. APTA membership for 
PTs, PTAs, and their respective student categories is voluntary and not 
mandatory for licensure. Several APTA publications, including The Guide to 
Physical Therapist Practice 3.0 (“the Guide")! and a monthly journal aptly 
named Physical Therapy, guide the physical therapy profession. 

The House of Delegates (HOD), composed of voting delegates from all 
chapters and nonvoting delegates from each section, is the APTA’s 
policymaking body. The HOD works closely with the Board of Directors 
(BOD), the latter of which consists of six APTA officers and nine directors, 
to establish the APTA’s policies and directives. 


CLINICAL PEARL 


The organizational structure of the APTA consists of four main levels: 


» District: Although not located in all jurisdictions, a district represents 
the APTA at the local level. 


» Chapter: There is a chapter in each state and the District of Columbia, 
and each has proportional representation at the national level. Each 
chapter requires dues from PT and PTA members. 


» Section: Each of the 18 sections provides members with similar areas of 
interest to interact with each other. The various sections meet annually at 
the Combined Sections Meeting (CSM) in early February. 


» Assembly: Members of an assembly belong to the same class (category) 
and can exist at the state and national levels. 


PTAs are healthcare professionals who help maintain, restore, and 
improve movement, activity, and health, enabling an individual to have 
optimal functioning and quality of life while ensuring patient safety and 
applying evidence to provide efficient and effective care. PTAs are involved 
in promoting health, wellness, and fitness by implementing services to reduce 
risk, slow the progression of or prevent functional decline and disability, and 
enhance participation in chosen life situations.' The Guide, which outlines 
the roles of PTs and PTAs across a broad range of settings and practice 
opportunities, has defined physical therapy as follows': 


Physical therapy is a dynamic profession with an established 
theoretical and scientific base and widespread clinical 
applications in the restoration, maintenance, and promotion of 
optimal physical function. Physical therapy services prevent, 
minimize, or eliminate impairments of body functions and 
structures, activity limitations, and participation restrictions. 


The Guide, together with the Standards of Ethical Conduct of the Physical 
Therapist Assistant, another document provided by the APTA, outlines the 
PTA’s role (Appendix A). The Guide! describes six elements of the physical 
therapy patient/client management (Figure 1-1). The only one ofthe six 
elements that may be delegated to a qualified PTA is the intervention—the 
purposeful and skilled interaction of the PTA using various physical therapy 
methods and techniques to produce changes in the condition consistent with 
the diagnosis and prognosis.! The PTA cannot evaluate, reevaluate, or 
discharge a patient. However, the PTA can perform most tests and measures 
related to the intervention in a continuous data collection process. Thus, the 
PTA reviews the initial documentation, including the plan of care (POC), 
notes which interventions to use during the first and ensuing treatment 
sessions, and effectively arranges those interventions within each session 
while using suitable tests and measures to measure the patient’s progress 
toward the goals while monitoring any patient response to the interventions 
used. Some of this data is then documented according to facility policy 
and/or provided orally to the supervising PT. 


EXAMINATION EVALUATION 


The process of obtaining a history, A dynamic process in which the physical 
performing a systems review, and therapist makes clinical judgments based 
selecting and administering certain tests on data gathered during the examination. 
and measures to gather data about the This process also may identify possible 
patient/client. The initial examination is a problems that require consultation with or 
comprehensive screening and specific referral to another provider. 

testing process that leads to a diagnostic 
classification. The examination process 
also may identify possible problems that 
require consultation with or referral to 
another provider. 


DIAGNOSIS 


Both the process and the end result of evaluating 
examination data, which the physical therapist 
organizes into defined clusters, syndromes, or 
categories to help determine the prognosis (including 
the plan of care) and the most appropriate intervention 
strategies. 


OUTCOMES 


Results of patient/client management, which 
include the impact of physical therapy 
interventions in the following domains: 
pathology/pathophysiology (disease, 


disorder, or condition); impairments, 
functional limitations, and disabilities; risk 
reduction/prevention; health, wellness, and 
fitness; societal resources; and patient/client 
satisfaction. 


PROGNOSIS (including plan of care) 


Determination of the level of optimal 
improvement that may be attained through 
intervention and the amount of time 
required to reach that level. The plan of 

INTERVENTION care specifies the interventions to be used 
and their timing and frequency. 


Purposeful and skilled interaction of the physical therapist with the 
patient/client and, if appropriate, with other individuals involved in 
care of the patient/client, using various physical therapy methods 
and techniques to produce changes in the condition that are 
consistent with the diagnosis and prognosis. The physical therapist 
conducts a reexamination to determine changes in patient/client 
status and to modify or redirect intervention. The decision to 
re-examine may be based on new clinical findings or on lack of 
patient/client progress. The process of re-examination also may 
identify the need for consultation with or referral to another provider. 


FIGURE 1-1 The six elements of physical therapy patient/client 
management. (Reproduced with permission from Dutton M: Introduction to 
Physical Therapy and Patient Skills, 2nd ed. New York, NY: McGraw Hill; 
2014.) 


In addition to providing habilitation and rehabilitation services and 
prevention and risk reduction services, PTAs also collaborate with other 
healthcare professionals to address patient needs, increase communication, 


and provide efficient and effective care. PTAs also provide education, 
research, and administration services across healthcare settings. 

As we move forward in the twenty-first century, the practice of physical 
therapy continues to evolve. Many of the challenges facing today’s PTA are 
due to an increased prevalence of certain contemporary lifestyle conditions. 
These include hypertension, obesity, diabetes, ischemic heart disease, 
cerebrovascular accidents, and smoking-related diseases. In addition to 
having a primary focus on rehabilitating those individuals with impairments 
and dysfunction, today’s PTAs are becoming more involved in multipronged 
strategies to help reduce or prevent poor lifestyle choices. The evolution of 
the PTA can best be appreciated from a historical perspective. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Descriptions of the early years of the United States’ physical therapy 
profession began at the beginning of the twentieth century. Much of the 
impetus behind the profession during these times resulted from the high 
incidence of acute anterior poliomyelitis, referred to as infantile paralysis, 
which occurred in 1916 (Figure 1-2) in areas of Louisiana, Boston, and New 
York. Rehabilitation medicine became involved with polio first when 
orthopedic surgeons adopted what they referred to as aftercare rehabilitation 
programs for the children and adults affected. The best known of these 
programs, led by Robert Lovett, a professor of orthopedic surgery at 
Harvard, and Wilhelmine Wright, a PT, was a statewide program that came 
to be known as the Vermont Plan. Wilhelmine Wright developed the training 
technique of ambulation with crutches for patients with paraplegia or 
paralysis caused by polio. She also introduced manual muscle testing 
concepts in physical therapy, which appeared in a book called Muscle 
Function. 


FIGURE 1-2 Early treatment approach to poliomyelitis. 


Dr. Lovett discovered that muscle training exercises were the most 
important early therapeutic measures for polio treatment and organized teams 
of workers, including physicians, nurses, and other nonphysician personnel, 
to provide interventions. The nonphysician personnel included three 
individuals—Wilhelmine Wright, Janet Merrill, and Alice Lou Plastridge— 
who received special training in massage, muscle training, and corrective 
exercises from Dr. Lovett. 

The United States entered World War I by declaring war on Germany in 
1917, and the Army recognized the need to rehabilitate soldiers injured in the 
war. This caused a change in focus on using multiple and combined methods 
to restore physical function in the military forces and the civilian workforce 
under the umbrella term physical reconstruction. Physical reconstruction 
was defined as the “maximum mental and physical restoration of the 
individuals achieved by the use of medicine and surgery, supplemented by 
physical therapy, occupational therapy or curative workshop activities, 
education, recreation, and vocational training.” Many of the exercises used 
were based on Pehr Henrik Ling’s Swedish exercise/gymnastics and Dr. 


Jonas Gustaf Wilhelm Zander's exercise machines (Figure 1-3) (see Box 1- 
1). These exercise-based approaches and their subsequent outcomes began to 
change the belief that disability was irreversible. 
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FIGURE 1-3 Exercises using machines. 


CLINICAL PEARL 


» Physical therapy practice in the United States evolved around two major 
historical events: the poliomyelitis epidemics of the 1800s through the 
1950s and the effects of several wars, including World War I, 

World War II, and the Korean conflict. 


» Historically, physical therapy emerged as a profession within the 
medical model, not as an alternative to medical care.* 


A report from the Division of Orthopedic Surgery of the Army Medical 
Department suggested that the US medical schools develop the standards, and 
in 1917, a special unit of the Army Medical Department, the Division of 
Special Hospitals and Physical Reconstruction, developed 15 


“reconstruction aide” training programs to respond to the need for medical 
workers with expertise in rehabilitation to treat the more than 200,000 US 
troops wounded in battle (Figure 1-4). Individuals who completed the 
courses and who worked in the Division of Special Hospitals and Physical 
Reconstruction in the Office of the Surgeon General, US Army, were given 
the title Reconstruction Aide (those practitioners rendering similar service in 
civilian facilities were referred to as physical therapy technicians, 
physiotherapy aides, and physiotherapy technicians). 
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FIGURE 1-4 Rehabilitation of US troops wounded in battle. (U.S. Army 
Photo. Courtesy of the American Physical Therapy Association) 


By 1918, outlines for a 3-month course to be used in training programs 
had been developed to prepare practitioners who would serve, in a civilian 
capacity, as reconstruction aides in the recently established Division of 
Special Hospitals and Physical Reconstruction. 

As World War I drew to a close, physical reconstruction practices, which 
had previously been directed toward preserving, restoring, and maintaining a 


fighting force, were directed toward preserving and maintaining a working 
force. 


Box 1-1 


» Approximately 1000 cE: Taoist priests in China describe a type of 
exercise, which involves body positioning and breathing routines to 
relieve pain and other symptoms. 


» Approximately 500 ce: A Greek physician called Herodicas gives 
written descriptions about an elaborate exercise system called Ars 
Gymnastica, which consisted of various gymnastic exercises. 


» Approximately 400 cE: Hippocrates, considered the father of medicine, 
recommends using muscle strengthening exercises, an early form of 
transverse friction massage, and therapeutic massage. Hippocrates was 
also the first to use electrical stimulation. 


» Approximately 180 ce: The ancient Romans introduce a series of 
therapeutic exercises that they call gymnastics. 


» Approximately 200 BCE: Galen, a renowned physician of ancient Rome, 
emphasizes the importance of moderate exercise to strengthen the body, 
increase body temperature, allow the pores of the skin to open, and 
improve a person's spiritual well-being. 


» Approximately 1400 BCE: Therapeutic exercises are introduced into 
schools as physical education courses. 


» Approximately 1500 Bce: The first printed book on exercise is 
published in Spain. 


» Approximately 1700 Bce: Mass hydrotherapy and exercises are first 
introduced in the United States. 


» 1723 BCE: Nicholas Andry, considered the grandfather of orthopedics, 
emphasizes the importance of exercise to cure many infirmities of the 
body. 


» Mid-1700s BCE: Exercise equipment appears on the market. 
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» 1800s BCE: Introduction of Swedish exercise/gymnastics by Pehr Henrik 
Ling. Dr. Johann Georg Mezger adapts these exercises and introduces 
the terms effleurage, petrissage, and tapotement, known as Swedish 
massage. In 1864, Gustav Zander introduces 71 different types of 
apparatus to assist in the performance of Swedish exercise/gymnastics 
and opens numerous Zander institutes throughout Europe and the United 
States. At the end of the 1800s, H.S. Frenkel introduces a series of 
neurological exercises and rehabilitation techniques to enhance 
coordination and gait in those patients with ataxia resulting from nerve 
cell destruction. Frenkel’s exercises continue to be used today. 


CLINICAL PEARL 


The American Women’s Physical Therapeutics Association (AWPTA) was 
founded in 1921.° Mary McMillan, trained in England and credited as the 
first PT in the United States, was elected the first president of the AWPTA 
by a mail-in vote. The first issue of the association's official publication, 
The PT Review, appeared on March 1, 1921. Today, the PT Review is 
called Physical Therapy and is the official publication of the APTA. From 
1929 until 1933, an American Physical Therapy Association existed as an 
organization formed through two physician organizations, the Western 
Association of Physical Therapy and the American Electrotherapeutic 
Association. In 1922, at its first conference, the name of the AWPTA was 
changed to the American Physiotherapy Association (APA)! in recognition 
of the fact that men also practiced physiotherapy, and subsequently, in 
1947, to its current name, the American Physical Therapy Association 
(APTA ).* 


In 1921, Mary McMillan (Figure 1-5) published Massage and 
Therapeutic Exercise (Vigure 1-6), the first textbook written by a 
physiotherapist.’ McMillan referred to four distinct branches in physical 
therapeutics: hydrotherapy (Figure 1-7), massage, therapeutic exercise, and 
electrotherapy. 


FIGURE 1-5 Mary McMillan. (Courtesy of the American Physical Therapy 
Association) 


"MASSAGE AND | 
THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE 


MARY MCMILLAN 


FIGURE 1-6 Massage and Therapeutic Exercise, the first textbook written 
by a physiotherapist (Massage and Therapeutic Exercise). 


FIGURE 1-7 Hydrotherapy. (Reproduced with permission from Dutton M: 
Introduction to Physical Therapy and Patient Skills, 2nd ed. New York, NY: 
McGraw Hill; 2014.) 


CLINICAL PEARL 


Today, the APTA is the one national organization recognized as speaking 
for the profession of physical therapy. The association’s members are PTs, 
PTAs, and students who voluntarily join. To join the APTA, an individual 
must be accepted, currently enrolled, or a graduate of an accredited PT or 
PTA program. 


In 1925, a group of physical therapy physicians founded the American 
College of Physical Therapy (ACPT) and then established the American 
Registry of Physical Therapy Technicians to bestow a registered title on 
physiotherapists who passed the test.’ Under this plan, registered 
physiotherapists remained technicians under the supervision of physicians.’ 


Later that year, the ACPT joined the American Medical Association (AMA) 
and changed its name to the American Congress of Physical Therapy. By 
1937, physical therapy physicians had achieved recognition as a medical 
specialty. At that time, to further distinguish themselves from physiotherapists 
and gain respect within the medical profession, the physical therapy 
physicians began to call themselves “physiatrists.”’ The AMA became 
concerned that the public might consider physiotherapists to be physicians. 
This concern led to a name change from physiotherapists to physical 
therapists in the early 1940s. 

The advent of World War II resulted in an ever-increasing demand for 
physical therapy specialists. During this time, drastic improvements in 
medical management and surgical techniques led to growing numbers of 
survivors, albeit with disabling war wounds.* Wounded veterans who 
returned home with amputations, burns, cold injuries, wounds, fractures, and 
nerve and spinal cord injuries required the attention of physical therapists 1n 
the first half of the 1940s, with World War II at its peak.? The subsequent 
demand for specialized techniques propelled physical therapy practice 
through a major growth period as the attention switched to a focus on 
applying neurophysiologic principles, which prompted the advent of some 
techniques still used today, including progressive resistive exercise (PRE). 

In 1945, Thomas DeLorme, a physician, first introduced the concept of 
PREs after using increasing resistance on himself following knee surgery. 

The passage of the Hospital Survey and Construction Act of 1946, also 
known as the Hill-Burton Act, initiated a nationwide hospital-building 
program and increased public access to hospitals and healthcare facilities, 
which in turn led to an increase in hospital-based practice for physical 
therapists. 


CLINICAL PEARL 


After World War II, many patients who had sustained brain injuries sought 
the services of physical therapists. Signe Brunnstróm, a Swedish physical 
therapist, documented new approaches for assessing and treating 
individuals with cerebrovascular accidents (CVAs) and, after observing 
thousands of patients, delineated stroke recovery stages.'? Also, during this 
time, Berta Bobath and Dr. Karl Bobath began to develop their reflex- 


inhibiting postures for the management of children with cerebral palsy, 
which utilized specialized handling techniques to decrease tone and 
stiffness, increase muscle control against gravity, and help stabilize muscle 
activity.'! 


The physical therapist’s role progressed further in the 1950s from that of a 
technician to a professional practitioner.’ 

The outbreak of the Korean War in 1950 involved the United States in yet 
another war effort.’ It is during this period that Margaret Rood, a physical 
and occupational therapist, broke new ground in the treatment of individuals 
with central nervous system (CNS) disorders." 

The 1950s were a pivotal time for the physical therapy profession to gain 
independence, autonomy, and professionalism. For example, during the late 
1950s and into the 1960s, increasing numbers of states enacted state 
licensure laws for physical therapists, and in 1954, a seven-hour 
professional competency exam was developed by the APTA in conjunction 
with the Professional Examination Service of the American Public Health 
Association.’ By 1959, 45 states and the territory of Hawaii had physical 
therapy practice acts in place.° 


CLINICAL PEARL 


» At the beginning of the 1950s, a neurophysiologist named Herman Kabat 
introduced the neurological concepts of tonic neck reflex, flexion reflex, 
and stretch reflex and applied these concepts to develop neurological 
exercises called proprioceptive facilitation. In 1956, Margaret Knott 
and Dorothy Voss" expanded on this work, and similar work by Arnold 
Gesell, René Cailliet, Myrtle McGraw, and Charles Sherrington and 
established the concepts of proprioceptive neuromuscular facilitation 
(PNF) as a treatment for patients with paralysis. 


» In 1953, Paul C. Williams introduced a series of postural exercises, 
known today as the Williams exercises, which were designed to 
strengthen the spine flexors and extensors and relieve back pain. 


» In the 1950s and 1960s, Robin McKenzie pioneered a series of back 
extension exercises that complemented the Williams exercises. 


The 1960s brought profound changes in the US healthcare system as 
increasing numbers of states began to enact some practice acts. Also, the 
polio vaccine had virtually eradicated poliomyelitis in the United States by 
1961. By the 1960s, due to a shortage of physical therapists to fill the 
growing demand, the physical therapy profession began to look at ways to 
introduce personnel beyond rehabilitation aides. In 1964 an ad hoc 
committee was formed to study the utilization and training of nonprofessional 
assistants and, in 1967, the committee submitted a report to the HOD witha 
policy statement entitled “Training and Utilization of the Physical Therapy 
Assistant,” which outlined a policy on the function, supervision, education, 
and regulation for the physical therapy assistant. In 1969, 15 students 
graduated with 2-year associate’s degrees from the first PTA programs at 
Miami Dade College in Florida and St. Mary’s Campus of the College of St. 
Catherine in Minnesota. As more community and technical colleges began 
offering PTA programs, the program directors formed the Physical Therapist 
Assistant Education Group (PTAEG), which eventually became the PTA 
Educators Special Interest Group of the Education Section. 


CLINICAL PEARL 


The PTA education program’s focus is to prepare PTA students to assist 
the PT in delivering physical therapy interventions and the associated data 
collection. Although the PT’s education requirements have changed over 
the years from an entry-level degree toward the Doctor of Physical 
Therapy (DPT), the educational program for the PTA has essentially 
remained unchanged despite the increased autonomy of the profession in 
healthcare. The change in the PT’s education is mainly because, despite 
the increase in physical therapy autonomy, the PTA’s role in the clinic did 
not undergo a similar evolution. 


The earlier efforts to gain state licensure clearly influenced the Medicare 
program in 1967 and 1968, as most states had licensure laws by this time, 
which regulated the practice of physical therapy. Amendments to the Social 


Security Act (SSA) in 1967 added a definition of “outpatient physical 
therapy services,” resulting in the Social Security organization recognizing 
physical therapy services as a healthcare provider for reimbursement. This 
amendment also resulted in dramatic changes to the practice of physical 
therapy for patients with neuromuscular disorders. Influenced by the earlier 
work of Margaret Rood, Margaret Knott, Dorothy Voss, and Signe 
Brunnstróm, Berta and Karl Bobath developed techniques for adults with a 
cerebrovascular accident (stroke), cerebral palsy, and other disorders of the 
central nervous system.’ Since that time, the physical therapy profession has 
continued to expand its treatment areas, which has led to the need for 
specializations. 


CLINICAL PEARL 


The APTA currently recognizes the following 18 specialty sections as part 
of the professional organization of physical therapy: 


» Acute care 

» Aquatic physical therapy 

» Cardiovascular and pulmonary 
» Clinical electrophysiology and wound management 
» Education 

» Federal physical therapy 

» Geriatrics 

» Hand rehabilitation 

» Health policy and administration 
» Home health 

» Neurology 

» Oncology 

» Orthopedics 


» Pediatrics 


» Private practice 
» Research 
» Sports physical therapy 


» Women’s health 


In the late 1960s and early 1970s, open-heart surgery became possible, 
and the physical therapy profession expanded the cardiovascular/pulmonary 
area of its practice with increasing chest physical therapy programs for pre- 
and postoperative patients. There was an expansion of joint replacements in 
the orthopedic practice arena, resulting in the emergence of new avenues for 
orthopedic physical therapy practice by introducing new options for patients 
with severe joint restrictions to live more independent and pain-free lives. 
During this time, technological advances provided new testing 
methodologies and options to improve patient function, which allowed the 
profession opportunities to develop more objective outcome measures, new 
intervention strategies, and an increase in the types of diseases and 
conditions that physical therapy could positively influence. In 1970, PTAs 
were granted temporary membership into the APTA. PTAs were admitted as 
affiliate members in 1973, and, since 1992, PTAs have been able to hold 
offices (except for president) on the state and national levels of the APTA. 


CLINICAL PEARL 


» The APTA HOD adopted the Physical Therapist Assistant (PTA) Policy, 
and affiliate membership was granted to PTAs in 1973. 


» The APTA HOD adopted its first Standards for Services and Practice in 
1975. 


» The first Combined Sections Meeting was held in Washington, DC, in 
1976. 


» The PT Fund became the Foundation for Physical Therapy in 1979. The 
Foundation promotes and provides financial support for clinically 
focused research to improve physical therapy’s practice and cost- 
effectiveness. 


The 1970s and 1980s saw an increase in opportunities for practice with 
the implementation of Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) rules and regulations, the passage of the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act (PL 94-142), and the epidemic spread of 
acquired immunodeficiency syndrome (AIDS). OSHA was formed for the 
prevention, management, and compensation of on-the-job injuries. The AIDS 
epidemic again highlighted the need for physical therapy to provide services 
to patients with multisystem involvement. Also, physical therapy services 
evolved into women’s health, oncology, and hand rehabilitation. 

In the early 1980s, the APTA adopted a policy indicating that “physical 
therapy practice independent of practitioner referral was ethical as long as it 
was legal in the state.” 

Also significant during this time was the formation of the Federation of 
State Boards of Physical Therapy (FSBPT) in 1986, providing an 
independent organization through which member licensing authorities could 
coordinate to promote and protect the health, welfare, and safety of American 
communities.* The FSBPT also develops, maintains, and administers the 
national licensing examination for PTs and PTAs and creates a model state 
practice act for physical therapy. 

Substantial changes in the healthcare delivery system in the United States 
required a major association focus in the 1990s, influencing physical therapy 
practice in ways that continue today.* The Americans with Disabilities Act 
(ADA) and the National Center for Medical Rehabilitation Research 
(NCMRR) led to new practice opportunities. The physical therapy 
profession was faced with the challenges of increasing governmental cost 
savings, decreasing reimbursement, increasing governmental regulations, the 
influences of the insurance industry and corporate America, and the rapid 
personnel supply exceeding demand for services.’ 

In August 1997, President Clinton signed the Balanced Budget Act (BBA) 
to eliminate the Medicare deficit. The BBA, which took effect in January 
1999, applied an annual cap of $1500 (for physical therapy and speech 
therapy services) per beneficiary for all outpatient rehabilitation services. 
These changes had a dramatic effect, reducing rehabilitation services to 
Medicare patients. In November 1999, because of increasing pressure from 
the public, President Clinton signed the Refinement Act, which suspended the 
$1500 cap for two years in all rehabilitation settings starting on January 3, 
2000. 
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BOOK V 


THE CRYSTALLISING OF 
THE NEO-CLASSIC CREED 


“It is not enough that Aristotle has said so, for Aristotle drew his models of tragedy from 
Sophocles and Euripides; and, if he had seen ours, might have changed his mind."— 
DRYDEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


FROM MALHERBE TO BOILEAU. 


THE SUPPLANTING OF ITALY BY FRANCE—BRILLIANCY OF THE FRENCH 
REPRESENTATIVES—MALHERBE—THE ‘COMMENTARY ON DESPORTES’— 
WHAT CAN BE SAID FOR HIS CRITICISM—ITS DEFECTS STIGMATISED AT 
ONCE BY REGNIER—HIS 'NINTH SATIRE—THE CONTRAST OF THE TWO A 
LASTING ONE—THE DIFFUSION OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CRITICISM— 
VAUGELAS—BALZAC—HIS LETTERS—HIS CRITICAL DISSERTATIONS—OGIER 
AND THE PREFACE TO 'TYR ET SIDON'—CHAPELAIN: THE HOPELESSNESS OF 
HIS VERSE—THE INTEREST OF HIS CRITICISM—THE 'SENTIMENTS DE 
L'ACADÉMIE SUR LE CID'—-PREFACES—'SUR LES VIEUX ROMANS'—LETTERS, 
ETC.—CORNEILLE—THE THREE  'DISCOURSES—THE ‘EXAMENS’—LA 
MESNARDIERE—SARRASIN—SCUDERY—MAMBRUN—SAINT-EVREMOND— 
HIS CRITICAL QUALITY AND ACCOMPLISHMENT—HIS VIEWS ON CORNEILLE 
—ON CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS, ETC.—ON ANCIENTS AND MODERNS—GUI 
PATIN: HIS JUDGMENT OF BROWNE—TALLEMANT, PELLISSON, MÉNAGE, 
MADAME DE SÉVIGNÉ—THE ‘ANA’ OTHER THAN MÉNAGE'S, ESPECIALLY THE 
'HUETIANA — VALESIANA'—' SCALIGERANA —AND ‘PARRHASIANA—PATRU, 
DESMARETS, AND OTHERS—MALEBRANCHE—THE HISTORY OF BOILEAU’S 
REPUTATION—THE ‘ART POÉTIQUE—ITS FALSE LITERARY HISTORY— 
ABSTRACT OF IT—CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF IT—WANT OF ORIGINALITY— 
FAULTS OF METHOD—OBSESSION OF GOOD SENSE—ARBITRARY 
PROSCRIPTIONS—BOILEAU’S OTHER WORKS—THE ‘SATIRES’—THE 
‘EPIGRAMS’ AND 'EPISTLES'-PROSE: THE ‘HEROS DE ROMAN’; THE 
‘REFLEXIONS SUR  LONGIN'—THE “DISSERTATION ON "JOCONDE"—A 
“SOLIFIDIAN OF GOOD SENSE"—THE PLEA FOR HIS PRACTICAL SERVICES— 
HISTORICAL EXAMINATION OF THIS—CONCLUDING REMARKS ON HIM—LA 
BRUYÈRE AND FÉNELON—THE "DES OUVRAGES DE L’ESPRIT’—GENERAL 
OBSERVATIONS—JUDGMENTS OF AUTHORS—FÉNELON: THE 'DIALOGUES 
SUR L'ELOQUENCE —'SUR LES OCCUPATIONS DE L'ACADÉMIE FRANCAISE— 
AND ITS CHALLENGE TO CORRECTNESS—THE ABBÉ D'AUBIGNAC—HIS 
"PRATIQUE DU THEATRE’—RAPIN—HIS METHOD PARTLY GOOD—HIS 
PARTICULAR ABSURDITIES AS TO HOMER IN BLAME—AS TO VIRGIL IN 
PRAISE—AS TO OTHERS—THE READING OF HIS RIDDLE—LE BOSSU AND 
THE ABSTRACT EPIC—BOUHOURS—ENCYCLOPAEDIAS AND NEWSPAPERS— 
BAYLE—BAILLET—THE ETHOS OF A CRITICAL PEDANT—GIBERT—THE 
ANCIENT AND MODERN QUARREL—ITS SMALL CRITICAL VALUE. 


The causes of the transference of the course of critical empire, 
northwards as well as westwards, from Italy to France, in the seventeenth 


century, lie (except in so far as they will body themselves forth in the plain 
tale of this course which follows) somewhat outside the plan which has 


The | been traced for our History. They belong, in part at least, to 
supplanting of that “metacritic” and guesswork which we endeavour to 
a by ' exclude. Indeed, as usually, and more than as usually, in 
rance. : 


Cance Such case, the old puzzle of “the egg from the Owl, or the 
Owl from the egg?" besets us specially in this division of the History of that 
Art for which some have had it that the bird of Pallas is a specially suitable 
symbol. We can see the importance of the establishment of the French 
Academy, when only the first third of the century had passed, of the 
extraordinary influence of coteries like that of the Hotel Rambouillet, of the 
coincidence of the towering ambition of a youthful king and the 
concentrated force of his at least partially reunited kingdom, with the 
existence of a remarkable knot of great men of letters, including one critic of 
the most masterful, if not quite the most masterly, type. But can there 
possibly be any causation in this latter coincidence? Can we say why 
Conrarts Academy, instead of lasting for a time and then breaking up, 
became a national institution? why the Rambouillet blue-stockings were 
more influential than those who haunted Mrs Montagu's peacock-room, or 
put rubbish into the Bath-Easton vase? Only by guessing, or by arguing in 
stately circle about national temperaments. And we endeavour to avoid 
both these things here. 

. What is certain is, that while on the one hand Italy is scarcely less 
Brilliancy of the French addicted to criticism, and scarcely less fruitful of 
representatives. — | critics, in the seventeenth century than in the 
sixteenth, and while the authority of Scaliger, Castelvetro, Minturno, 
Piccolomini, is felt??? all over Europe, the contemporary practitioners of the 
art exercise no such authority, and are of almost the least importance. A 
page for every score that we gave them in the last Book will nearly suffice 
in this. In France, on the other hand, no part of the century is not full of the 
critical labour, and no part is without critics to whom, whether we grant the 
epithets “good” or “great” or not, we cannot possibly refuse those of 
"important," "influential—in more than one or two cases even “epoch- 
making." In the first generation we have the half-revolution, half-reaction of 
Malherbe, who, for good or for ill, determined the main course of French 
poetry for two whole centuries, and great part of that course for three. In the 
second we have the similar work in prose, of Balzac by counsel and 
example, by example of Descartes and Pascal; the contest over the Cid, 
and the purblind but still intentionally business-like investigations of 
Hédelin-d'Aubignac; the constant debates of the Academy: and, perhaps 
most important of all, the general engouement for literary discussion of 


pedant and fine gentleman, of prude and coquette alike. From the third 
come the ambitious code-making of Boileau; the squabble, tedious and 
desultory, but in intention at least wholly critical, of the Ancients and 
Moderns; the immense collections of Baillet and others; the work, not bulky 
but full of germ and promise, of Saint-Evremond, Madame de Sévigné, 
Boileau, La Bruyére, Fénelon. What century earlier (some may say, what 
century later) will give us, in any country, a critical galaxy like this, where 
the stars dart, in at least most cases, so many other rays besides those of 
criticism? 

It is possible—as the historian of such a subject as this could wish that it 
were possible oftener—to do justice to Malherbe's undoubtedly prominent 
position in the history of criticism without wasting much space on him. The 
Malherbe. . universally known phrase of Boileau, ^*^! though containing 
oisi ci (oni (E cu E A the Jrossoct alice) injusticn, ad lod pM 
by a passage of astounding historical ignorance or falsification, is yet 
substantially true. The stage of French poetry which Malherbe started was 
a new stage; it was a stage not at once, but before long, acquiesced and 
persevered in by all but the whole population of the French Parnassus; and 
it cannot be said that seventy years of almost unceasing effort have done 
more than partially substitute a fresh one. Further, it is undoubtedly in 
favour of Malherbe, though the compliment may seem a left-handed one, 
that he was not a man of commanding genius in any way; that he left no 
important critical work; that his creative work is very scanty, far from 
consummate as a rule, and by no means all in the style he himself 
approved; and that even the secondhand accounts which we have of his 
doctrines are scrappy, vague, and indirect. For it is quite clear that a man 
who exercises such influence, and exercises it practically at once, in such 
circumstances, must have hit upon the right string, must have coincided 
strangely with the general feeling, temper, aspirations, taste of his 
countrymen. Our documents for these doctrines are an extensive, but 
fragmentary, commentary on Desportes (the still more destructive and 
characteristic handling of Ronsard seems either to be a myth or never to 
have been preserved on paper), the Life by Racan,?*5! some phrases in the 
Letters, the vivid and admirable attack of Regnier,7?9! and the remarks of 
writers in his own and the next generation. 

All concur in showing Malherbe to us as, on the one hand, mainly a 
verbal critic, and on the other, as verbal critics usually, but by no means 
always or necessarily are, singularly unable to rise above the word, or its 
nearest neighbour, the mere sense. Both these things made him the natural 
enemy (though, for his earlier years at least, he was a more or less disloyal 
follower) of the Pléiade. Their abundant word-coinages and word- 


borrowings shocked him; he did not want, and could not feel,” the poetic 
souffle which they managed to give by means, or in despite, of their 
vocabulary. Racan, a rather simple but absolutely honest creature, 
confesses that his master n’aimait du tout les Grecs, regarded Pindar 
especially as a maker of galimatias, liked Statius and Seneca best of the 
Latins,'*°*! and (it was generous) classed the Italians with the Greeks. On 
the other hand, in French, he had at least the merit of knowing exactly what 
he wanted, and exactly how to get it. He it was who first invented those rigid 
laws of rhyme, which even French classicism never quite adopted—the 
proscription of the different use of a and e in such rhymes as ance and 
ence, ent and ant; the rule against simples and compounds of them, and 
even words which commonly go together, out of verse, as père and mère. 
He was equally rigid on the caesura: and Racan is not to be suspected of 
catering for laughers, though Tallemant might be, when he tells us that, 
while actually in the death-struggle, Malherbe revived himself to tell his 
nurse that she had used a word qui n'étoit pas bien Francais. 

d It is, however, in the Commentary on Desportes,???! and there only, that 
The | we have the real Malherbe at first hand for our purpose. It 
Commentary | is a very remarkable piece, and the first of the kind in 
on Desportes. ^ modern times;®°! though Gellius and Macrobius no doubt 
set a certain pattern for it in ancient. Nor am | acquainted with anything 
more thorough in the particular species; the modern Zoilus, as a rule, is 
equally inferior to Malherbe in thoroughness, acuteness, and learning. More 
than 200 pages—a large page and a small type—are occupied in M. 
Lalanne's edition (the only one) with the citations and remarks, the former 
being rigidly confined to the line or two (rarely more) that Malherbe 
annotated. It would be almost worth while to reprint??!! the original volume 
as it exists scored by the critic's hand, and | do not know that it would be at 
all unfair to Desportes; for it is not the author who comes worst out of the 
exposure. 

Whatever may be said against Malherbe, he cannot be accused of 
verbiage. He constantly contents himself with a single word—bourre 
("padding"), cheville (“expletive”), or simply note or nota, which expresses, 
much more forcibly, the “Will the reader believe," or “It will hardly be 
credited” of our less succinct Aristarchs. It is curious how sensitive 
Malherbe’s ear is to certain suggestions of real or fancied cacophony, or 
absurdity, in juxtaposition of different words. There is no doubt that the 
French habit of delivering verse in a sort of recitative or singsong, running 
the syllables very much together, putting strong emphasis on certain vowels 
and slurring others, makes things like the famous “vaincu Loth” and “vingt 
culottes,” “vieillard stupide” and “vieil as de pique” less of mere childishness 


with them than with us. Malherbe seems to have a perfect obsession of this 
kind, especially in the direction of alliterated syllables. Thus he annotates 
the harmless line— 


“Si la foi plus certaine en une ame non feinte"— 
n'en, nu, n'a; 


and, still more in the style of the two later jokes— 


"Mais vous, belle tyranne, aux Nérons comparable"— 
Tira nos nez! 


Indeed, he never loses an opportunity of blackmarking this collocation of 
letters in different words, a point to which the later Latin rhetoricians had 
perhaps made the French specially attentive, but notice of which, except in 
the rarest cases, would be thought unworthy of anybody but a schoolboy 
(or a comic journalist of not the highest class) in England. 

It was perhaps a little dangerous for Malherbe to be so prodigal of the 
words “pedantry” and “stupidity” as he is; while time and use have 
sometimes made his peremptory judgments look rather foolish. For 
instance, Desportes had used poumons in the plural, as we have practically 
always used “lungs” in English. “On ne dit,” says our usher, with an almost 
audible bang of the ferule on the desk,—"On ne dit point qu'un homme ait 
des poumons: et ne m'allégue pas qu'il y a plusieurs lobes au poumon, car 
tu serais un sot." Poor posterity! It has been (in France) tolerably docile to 
Malherbe, but it has in this respect undoubtedly written itself down an ass— 
or perhaps him. For no Frenchman now would hesitate to use the word in 
the plural. He is constantly objecting to consommer in the sense of 
consumer, he ejaculates (with the sort of indignant bark which we hear so 
often from him and from critics of his kind) on 


"Et pensant de mes faits l'étrange frénésie" 
"Je ne sais si c'est allemand ou anglais: mais je sais bien que ce n'est pas 
français”; stigmatises (surely with injustice?) trop injuste Amour as a 
mauvais vocatif, and shows his own want of poetic imagination and poetic 
sympathy by scouting as bad the beautiful epithet amoureuse in 


"Enflammant l'air d'amoureuse clarté," 


for which some of us would excuse Desportes many worse things than he 
has actually done. On the other hand, the mere grammarian comes out in 


his note on 


“Ou de tant de beauté ton ceil eut jouissance 
Que le seul souvenir chasse au loin ma souffrance,"— 
"Le seul souvenir de quoi?" 


uM | should rather like to give more of this; but the reader will no doubt say 
"Whatcanbe X. Sat prata. We must not be too hard on it. In the first place, 
said forhis ^ it is (as criticism of the Zoilus kind is by no means always) 
criticism. — ^ transparently honest criticism. Malherbe does not garble; 
he does not foist his own misconception, not to say his own stupidity, on his 
author, and then condemn him for it; he does not, like Boileau, fling 
offensive and contemptuous epithets broadcast without anything to support 
them. Further, there can be not the very slightest doubt that such an office 
as his could, at the time, be very usefully filled. The French sixteenth 
century, like our own, had poured, and the early French seventeenth 
century had, also like our own, begun to pour, a vast and rather 
indiscriminately selected reinforcement of word and phrase and image into 
the language. All this wanted sorting, arranging—in some cases, though no 
doubt not in so many as Malherbe thought, rejecting and clearing out. The 
mere French grammar, which Vaugelas was soon to write, had not been 
written; and the Arts Poetic in existence were, as we have already seen, 
either technical and higgledy-piggledy, or like that of Vauquelin (which 
appeared just as Malherbe was beginning his crusade, and of which it 
would not be uninteresting to have a copy annotated by him as he 
annotated Desportes), almost as higgledy-piggledy, and much vaguer, on 
all technical points except some of the crotchets of the Pléiade. Indeed, the 
best justification for Malherbe is the French poetical history of the next thirty 
or forty years. He may claim some, though but little, of the merit of such 
different poets as Corneille and Voiture; the defects, where they really 
existed, of Boileau's victims can seldom or never be charged upon him, and 
might sometimes have been avoided by listening to his precepts. 

This, | think, is fairly generous as well as just; generosity may now make 
her bow and leave justice unfettered; but justice herself need not go beyond 
that admirable pronouncement of Regnier, which has been already referred 


Its defects to. The great satirist, the passionate poet, could hardly 
'stigmatised at have needed a personal grievance to spur him on to the 
once by | composition of his Ninth Satire, though the generosity of 
Regnier. ^ his character might have induced silence had not Malherbe 


broken their friendship. The address to “Rapin®°2! le favori d'Apollon et des 
Muses"*09 begins by graceful compliments, but turns soon and sharply on 


“Ces resveurs dont la Muse insolente 
Censurant les plus vieux, arrogamment se vante 
De reformer les vers.” 


If we have given Malherbe the credit of being the first modern critic to 
play the awful Aristarch with a contemporary in the true and full Aristarchian 
manner, Regnier must deserve that of being the first poet of genius in 
modern times to undertake a real chevauchée in the interests of the true 
HisNinth criticism against the false. The Satire is not faultless; there 
Satire. — | | is some divagation, and an attempt (giving some 
countenance to the deplorable excesses, in the opposite direction of 
insulting poverty, which Boileau and Pope permit themselves) to set the 
profits and prosperity of Desportes against the comparative neediness of 
Malherbe. But this neediness was only comparative; and Regnier has the 
good taste never to name his adversary, and to let the arrows find their 
mark without vulgar personal abuse. The spirit of the piece is delightful; its 
straight hitting never baulks the game; and the verse is often of the very 
first quality. Read—I only wish | had room to quote—the passage, which 
only Juvenal and Dryden have equalled, on Malherbe’s contempt alike of 
the Greeks and the Pléiade (20-27); that on his elevation of the mere 
vernacular, as the test of language, which follows; the denunciation of his 
arrogant assumption of knowledge as being his own peculiar, which follows 
that; and the famous diatribe of forty verses long, and with every other 
verse a triumph, which scoffs at the anxiety— 


"Prendre garde qu'un qui ne heurte une diphtongue,” 
which labels the whole proceeding— 

"C'est proser de la rime et rimer de la prose;" 
compares it to the tricks of rouging and dressing up in women, and 
contrasts the natural beauties of poetry with all this powder and pomatum. 

The first hundred lines are the best part of the satire, and the remainder 

is, to a certain extent, amplification and repetition. Yet it is good art, and 
good sense, not merely in the scattered phrases— 

"Sans juger nous jugeons,” 


and 


"Votre raison vous trompe, aussi bien que vos yeux," 


and 
“O débile raison! ou est ores ta bride,” 


which hit at once the foible and the forte of the criticism of the century; but 
in the final sting— 


“Mais, Rapin, a leur gout si les vieux sont profanes,— 

Si Virgile, le Tasse, et Ronsard sont des ánes— 

Sans perdre en ces discours les temps que nous perdons, 
Allons comme eux aux champs, et mangeons des chardons!” 


One might write a whole essay on these wonderfully prophetic and (no 
doubt to the writer half-unconsciously) many-sided?! lines. After two 
centuries Europe did “go to the fields’—and she found something better to 
eat there than thistles. 

u For the moment, as we have seen before in other cases, the voice crying 
The contrast | in the wilderness found only a wilderness to cry in. Men 
ofthetwoa ^ could not mistake the vigour and verve of Regnier's verse, 
lasting one. ^ but they either disregarded his doctrine or misunderstood 
it. Malherbe was their music-maker then; they understood him.B% |n the 
contrast of these two we have practically a contrast which subsists to the 
present day, and which we do not find by any means so sharply 
accentuated in ancient criticism—that of the critic who looks only at the 
stop-watch, and of the critic who looks beyond it; of the critic of form and 
the critic of spirit. But the curious thing is that for the last three centuries the 
antagonists have behaved exactly like Hamlet and Laertes, or even like that 
puzzling pair in the lower circles of the /nferno. They take from time to time 
each other's parts, each other's weapons, and renew the contest with 
changed persons, or at least rapiers. At first sight it may seem as if 
Malherbe and, after him, Boileau were simply insisting on form and 
expression; as if Regnier, and those who at longer intervals have followed 
him, were those who say that "all depends upon the subject." But a more 
accurate acquaintance with the History which is to follow will show us that 
this is far from being the case. Malherbe had so little opportunity of shaping, 
or took such little trouble to shape, his critical ideas that it is perhaps the 
safer way not to draw up any complete creed for him, as M. Brunot and Mr 
Spingarn have done. But in Boileau, as we shall see, there is a distinct 
attempt, which has been practically followed by all of his side since, to 
prescribe expression, subject, spirit, and everything—to insist not merely 
that the work shall be good, but that it shall be good according to sealed 


patterns, in choice of subject as well as in method, in method as well as in 
form, in form as well as in language. 

There can be very little doubt that the private discussions which, as we 
know from Racan, Malherbe used, for years before his death, to hold with 
Racan himself and others, and the letters which he also exchanged with 
younger men, had a very great deal to do with the wide development of 
The diffusion — criticism in the second third of the century. The fact of this 
of | development is certain; it is vouched for by the appearance 
seventeenth ^^f literary subjects in the Ana, and in Tallemant's 
| CEnary _ Historiettes, by the foundation of the Academy, by the Cid 
i criticism. : : . 
distent M: quarrel, practically by almost everything we know of the 
time that concerns literature. But we must deal, according to our wont, with 
the matter par personnages. Of such personages we have, in the first 
place, Vaugelas, Balzac, Ogier, and Chapelain, to whom we may join 
Ménage, Gui Patin, Tallemant himself, and the far greater names of Saint- 
Evremond and Corneille. Then we can take Boileau—at least in reputation 
one of the culminating points or personages of our history—and the less 
exclusively critical deliverances of La Bruyére, of Fénelon, and of 
Malebranche; can give some account of the Quarrel—tenacious of life, if 
scarcely vivacious—of the Ancients and Moderns; diverge to the scholastic 
and somewhat dismal but important performances of La Mesnardiére and 
others, of Hédelin and Le Bossu, Rapin and Bouhours, and end by some 
account of the miscellaneous compilations and observations of journalists 
and savants. The matter is abundant in all conscience; it is at least 
sufficiently varied, and the real greatness of some at least of the persons 
concerned should save it from being insipid. 

We may all the better pass directly from Malherbe to Vaugelas!*°°! 
because this is about the last place in this History where we can give 
d attention to merely verbal and grammatical criticism. In this 
j _ Malherbe had at least the absolute, and almost admirable, 
courage of his opinions. On the one hand he transfers the 
prudery of the Ciceronians (v. supra, p. 12) to French, and will not allow 
even an analogue such as accroît on the strength of surcroît. On the other 
he bars all the delightful Pléiade diminutives, likes not technical terms, is so 
horrified at any indelicate suggestion that his countrymen really need not 
have ridiculed our “sho[c]king,” and has a whole black list of “plebeian” 
expressions. Everything is to be "according to rule," and the rule is to be 
drawn with as few exceptions as possible—and with as few inclusions. 

It is no wonder that Regnier opened the full broadside of his magnificent 
poetical rhetoric against this system; and it is only a pity that nobody less 
fantastic than Mlle. de Gournay—Montaigness fille d'alliance, and almost 


the first as almost the oddest of blue-stockings—took up the parable more 
practically against it. But the set of the tide, as we have said, was with him. 
La Mothe le Vayer, a little later, in his Considérations sur l'Eloquence 
Francaise de ce temps “transacts,” though he is on the whole on the side of 
liberty. And enfin Vaugelas vint, the Savoyard’?! who was to teach France 
French. His famous Remarques did not appear till 1647, when he was fifty- 
two, and only three years before his death, but the book expresses work 
much older.P08] 

Vaugelas, to do him justice, has not the "pistolling ways" of Malherbe. 
Usage is his standard, but, as in the old jest, the coin is no sooner in the 
child's pocket than he is told not to spend it. It is good usage only that you 
must follow; and the goodness of course is penes nos. It would be neither 
interesting nor proper here to discuss Vaugelas’ merely grammatical 
precepts, but it is permissible to point out that he, first of all moderns—or at 
any rate more than any early modern—contributed to bring about the 
disastrous idea that grammar exists independently, instead of being a 
generalisation, partly from the usage which even great writers cannot 
violate, partly from their own. But it is worth observing that, according to 
him, you must not use technical words, popular words, improper words (it is 
dreadful to say “breast,” for do we not talk of a “breast of mutton or veal"?), 
poetical words in prose, archaisms, neologisms, which last he hates more 
than anything else. And when he comes to style, Purity, Clearness, 
Sobriety, and so forth are of course his cardinal virtues. 

Jean Guez de Balzac, who, in the rather idle nomenclature of traditional 
literary history, has usually been styled “the Malherbe of French prose,” is 
on the whole more important in the history of French style than in that of 
Balzac. French criticism. He was not, as we have seen from the 
DNE M: a e ab ve, Dish insons GA Aiscamnae 
admirer of his correspondent—in fact, though not exactly a Gascon,??! he 
was enough of a Southerner to feel nettled at the Northern arrogance which 
undertook dégasconner la France. But he was himself an ardent disciple of 
“purity,” and the principal objection that even posterity has made to his 
Socrate Chrétien, his Aristippe, his Prince, and most of his elaborate 
Letters, all of which were fanatically admired by contemporaries, is that they 
are scarcely more than pieces of epideictic, with very little substance in 
them. 

These same letters, moreover, contain numerous critical passages; while 
His Letters. | a whole division of his Works?'? is critical. The interest, 
MEM however, of the most literary part of the Letters, those to 
Chapelain, as a whole, is not so much on Balzac's side as on Chapelain's; 
and the subjects of them will, at any rate in part, be best treated when we 


come to discuss that (in the latter part of his own lifetime and since) much- 
enduring writer. To Bois-Robert Balzac confides (Ill. 7) that he only cares for 
verses as he does for melons—both must be in absolute perfection if they 
are to please him; also that the philosopher's stone will be found as soon 
as the sort of eloquence that he values. The thousand pages of the Letters 
are sprinkled with finery of this sort; but better matter is not very common. 
The somewhat hollow elegance which the French allow to be the chief merit 
of Balzac does not lend itself well to real criticism: nor, to do him justice, 
does he much attempt this, even to men of letters like Conrart, Heinsius, 
Descartes, or to Chapelain himself. Sometimes he drops into verbal 
criticism, as in Vl. 57, where he consents to call Mlle. de Gournay herself 
traductrice and rhétoricienne, but not poétesse or philosophesse. The letter 
to Scudéry in reference to his attacks on The Cid is very sensible and in 
good taste; but (as Balzac indeed generally is) much more ethical and 
“gentlemanly” than aesthetic (XII. 20). Even when he writes directly to 
Corneille (XVI. 9) about Cinna he cannot get much beyond elegant 
generalities as to this Rome being the Rome de Tite Live. So that it is not 
surprising, when we come to the Chapelain Letters themselves (of which, 
besides a few stray ones earlier, there are six entire Books, XVII.-XXII.) that 
although most of them touch literature, and many contain critical remarks or 
judgments, ?!!! there is little of much interest. Only now and then do we 
come across such a refreshment as: "Why, sir, what prodigy do you tell me 
of? Is it possible that any one with a drop of common-sense in him can 
prefer the Spanish poets to the Italians? and take the visions of a certain 
Lope de Vega for reasonable compositions?" (XX. 127). His remarks on 
Ronsard and Malherbe, "the Martyr and the Tyrant" (XXII. 20), are fair, and 
with room one might extend the anthology. But on the whole, though Balzac 
was a very handsome letter-writer, and could, and did, give all the Frank 
Churchills of Europe lessons in that art, he was not very much of a critic. 

His Critical ^ His set Critical Dissertations quite confirm this verdict. 
Dissertations. He opens them with a great deal about Discipline, 
Justesse, Bienséance, the Mean, and the like. He tells us (vol. ii. p. 537) 
that any one who likes Ariosto would prefer a Siren to a beautiful woman— 
the answer to which challenge may be justly suspended by the true critic till 
he has a Siren produced before him. There might be much to be said for 
her. He has some not unpleasant remarks on the obligatory subject of the 
great sonnet-duel between Voiture's "Uranie" and Benserade's "Job": but he 
has not, so far as | remember, discovered the critical truth that their beauty 
lies in the singular charm of the first line of the one and the /ast of the other. 
He is in one place (ii. 597) almost savage with Montaigne, of whom he says 
that, though he be adopted father to Mlle. de Gournay, esteemed by Father 


Paul, and “allégué par le Chancelier Baccon" (sic), he can see nothing in 
his Essays but equivoques and mistakes of judgment. This, however, is 
said chiefly in reference to Montaigne's Latinity and knowledge of Latin: and 
elsewhere (pp. 657-662) there is a set judgment much more favourable, 
though still smacking of the double prejudice against a prophet of his own 
country and a man of the last generation. But his Dissertation on or against 
the Burlesque®"2! style, when one remembers the excesses in which, from 
Scarron down to Dassoucy, men were about to indulge, is not contemptible: 
and there are amusing things in his Barbon, a sort of elaborate 
Theophrastian portrait of a young pedant, from which Scriblerus may have 
borrowed. 

Vaugelas, as we have seen, did not finally elaborate his work till some 
twenty years after Malherbe's death, and Balzac, though a correspondent 
of the Norman poet, outlived him by more than a quarter of a century. But in 
Ogier and the the very year (1628) of that death appeared a document on 
Preface to Tyr the other side, and taking that side in flank at the point 
et Sidon. ^ | where it was, with the majority, to be most victorious. This 
was the Preface of François Ogier to the second edition of the Tyr et Sidon 
of Daniel d'Anchéres, or rather (for this is a mere anagram) Jean de 
Schélandre.5!3! The play is almost the only worthy representative, in 
French, of that English-Spanish drama which set the Unities at defiance;°"4! 
the Preface, written twenty years after the first appearance of the play, but 
seven before the author's death, is a brief but extraordinarily remarkable 
vindication, in principle, of Schélandre's practice. Until M. Asselineau, in 
1854, published an article on the subject, and the Bibliothéque 
Elzévirienne, two years later, included both play and preface in the eighth 
volume of the invaluable Ancien Théátre Francais, both were practically 
unknown. Even then notice of them was for a long time confined to literary 
historians; and of late an attempt has been made to put the Preface aside 
as the mere freak of a student, in opposition to the taste of the time and the 
necessities of the stage. That the general course of literature in France 
followed for a time the line which Ogier argued against, and to which 
Schélandre ran counter, is perfectly true. But this is quite indifferent (except 
as a matter to be registered) to history, which knows perfectly well that 
Athanasius and his world are always changing places and principles. 
Moreover, it is quite a mistake to think that Ogier writes merely from the 
study, and with no consideration of the stage. Like Cinthio, like Patrizzi, like 
Castelvetro himself, he is no mere study-theorist. On the contrary he carries 
the war into the enemy's camp with a refreshing audacity and no small 
force. It is the classical arrangement, he says, which offense le judicieux 
spectateur, with its improbable and unnatural coincidences and tallyings. 


How, he asks, in a passage interesting to compare with Sidney’s satirical 
description of the opposite style, do the identifying rings, the shepherd- 
fosterers, the good old nurses, always turn up comme par art de magie 
exactly at the right moment? How is it that Creon, and the old attendant of 
Laius, and the Corinthian who picked CEdipus up, all rendezvous at Athens 
in the nick of time? Is verisimilitude observed even in the Agamemnon? Is 
there anything dramatic at all—anything more than sheer narration—in the 
Persae? Can the extreme defenders of the Unity of Time work out the 
Antigone on their lines? or the Heautontimoroumenos? Then he proceeds 
to account (not at all badly) for the practice of the ancients, and then to 
revert to the only sound argument—that of Cinthio and Pigna in the matter 
of the Romanzi, of Il Lasca in reference to Italian comedy—that Athens and 
Rome, and the lives and customs of both, are not modern countries and 
their lives and customs, that the practice of the one can give no final and 
prohibitive rule to the practice of the other. P! 

We are not in the least concerned to argue for this Preface. It is enough 
to point out its bold and independent spirit, and to lay special stress on the 
fact that Ogier fully admits that he is defending, if not a heresy, an 
orthodoxy which is not popular, offers to explain "pourquoi nous nous 
sommes jetez à quartier du chemin ordinaire," speaks of the Unity of Time 
as "cette régle que nos critiques veulent nous faire garder si religieusement 
à cette heure," indirectly condemns the Unity of Place in his arguments, and 
vindicates the full tragi-comic blending of Actions. Now, this was in 1628, 
eight years before the Cid and the Sentiments de l'Académie, even a year 
before Mairet’s Sophonisbe earned the reputation of being the first French 
piece that was absolutely “correct.” This is of itself enough to show how 
erroneous is the idea, once common and still repeated, that the discussion 
over the Cid, with Scudéry for mover, was in the nature of a surprise, and 
that Chapelain, if he most certainly did not invent the Unities, introduced 
them into France. 

Although M. Bourgoin, and one or two others, have done something of 
late years to relieve Chapelain himself of the weight—not so much of 
obloquy as of contemptuous ignoring—which rested on him for nearly two 
centuries, even they have for the most part lain under that curious fear of 
Chapelain: the Boileau which we shall have to notice so often. Sainte- 
hopelessness  Beuve (who knew his French seventeenth century as no 
of his verse. ^ other man ever has known, or probably ever will know it, 
and who had in his own possession the MS. Letters which do Chapelain not 
a little credit) takes a kind of apologetic tone on the subject, and seems 
never to have made up his mind to treat Chapelain as a whole. It is, indeed, 
only on the prose side that he can be approached without fear of disaster. 


There are good things even in the Pucelle, but they are ill to win. You may 
read Le Moyne, Desmarets, Saint-Amant, not without satisfaction of the 
true poetic sort, especially in the first case. | think | once got through some 
part of Scudéry’s Alaric. But the Pucelle has a double touch-me-not-ishness 
—of niaiserie, and of what Boileau (for once justly) calls “hardness”; there is 
something really impregnable about her. And the minor pieces—fine as is 
the Richelieu Ode in parts—hardly save their captainess. 

Chapelain as a critic is quite another person. He still writes somewhat 
heavily: and (among his other faithfulnesses to the Pléiade®"*) goes in the 
teeth of Malherbe and Vaugelas by his use of classicised words. But he 
The interest of almost deserves the name of the first properly equipped 
his criticism. — critic of France in point of knowledge: and (shocking as the 
statement may appear) | am not sure that he was not the last, till almost 
within the memory of an aged man. Not only did he know Italian literature 
thoroughly—that was not in his time uncommon for Frenchmen—and 
Spanish—that also was not far to seek—but he was accurately drilled in the 
theory and practice of Italian criticism. He is constantly referring to it in his 
correspondence with Balzac; he (that is to say, the transparently identical 
author of the main part at least of the Censure of the Cid) not merely rests 
his objections on these critics, but refers to the controversies over the 
Gerusalemme and the Pastor Fido, as he does elsewhere to that between 
Castelvetro and Caro. Above all, he, almost alone of his time, knew old 
French literature. It has not been noticed, | think, either by M. Feillet, who 
published, or by M. Bourgoin, who discusses, his most interesting and 
remarkable dialogue, Sur la Lecture des Vieux Romans, that his devotion to 
Lancelot was almost certainly one of his debts to Ronsard. For the Prince of 
Poets, as we saw, expressly enjoined the reading of Lancelot and the other 
romances in order to enrich the vocabulary. 

The blot on Chapelain's critical record in the general estimation is, of 


The . course, his" Censure of the Cid above referred to. Even 
Sentiments de those who admit that critical like other thought is free, and 
aon . that a critic is not to be sentenced to Malebolge because 
: sur le Cid. 


[Sur te vId. . he is unfortunate enough not to like the great work of a 
great man, must acknowledge a certain striking poetical justice in the 
spectacle of the censor of the Cid, for want of correctness, being pitilessly 
flogged thirty years later by a correcter than he. Nor, nowadays, do we 
admit much excuse in the undoubted fact that this censure was practically 
forced on the Academy, and on Chapelain, by the sordid jealousy of 
Richelieu. 

But even in this censure it is possible, even for one who frankly puts 
Corneille at the head of all French Tragedy, to acknowledge some critical 


merits. The first (not perhaps quite the least) of these is that it is strictly civil; 
the second is that, meticulous, purblind, peddling, prudish—a score of 
similar epithets if you please—as it is, it does adopt an intelligible code of 
critical judgment, and does apply that code with legal propriety. Moreover, 
as we have seen, it is quite a mistake to represent this code as being 
invented for the occasion—suddenly foisted upon France to gratify the envy 
of Scudéry and Mairet, or the less excusable malignity of Richelieu. The 
code had been growing for more than a century; it had been gaining wider 
and wider acquiescence every day; the protests against it, however 
gallantly made, had fallen practically unheard. Eight years before we have 
Ogier explicitly admitting it as the code of nos critiques—as the accepted 
opinion. We may be fully entitled—some of us intend, for us and for our 
house, to do so, whether entitled or not—to hold the Unities things vainly 
invented in two cases, and mischievous, if exclusively and universally 
enforced, in the third.?'*! We may think the objections to Corneille's diction 
hypercritical, and the objection to Chiméne’s conduct utterly absurd.P?'?! But 
Chapelain, and those about Chapelain, were also quite entitled to think 
differently, and there is no reason to believe their opinion feigned, though 
they might not have put it so forcibly save to curry favour with the Cardinal. 
After all, Corneille hardly disputed their verdict except in detail; and, 
whether luckily or unluckily, tried to do as they told him afterwards. 
Chapelain's other critical exercises are numerous: they are quite 
interesting, and there ought to be some accessible collection of them, for at 
present they have to be hunted up in half-a-dozen different books or 


; Prefaces. | collections, some of them very hard to get at. It is probable, 
dicio do I ME ouo diebus. dhat He woes ihe Intoduclion io 
translation of Guzman d'Alfarache, which may have been done in his 
twentieth year, and in which the author (according to the Pléiade view) by 
no means magnifies his office as translator. He certainly wrote, some years 
later, the prefatory panegyric to Marinis Adone, where he practises, in a 
fashion familiar to students of Italian criticism, an elaborate scholastic 
division of kinds and qualities, with definitions and connections of them. We 
Sur les Vieux | need not trouble ourselves with his Academic discourse, 
Romans. | against Love and for Glory, which is full of précieuse 
personification, but pass to his most interesting works, the Dialogue on the 
Romances and the critical Letters. In the first??? he maintains the case of 
the Arthurian romances against Ménage and Sarrasin, not with a thorough- 
going championship (that would be wholly anachronistic), but with singular 
sense, knowledge, and even, as far as it goes, appreciation. He does not 
affect to admire the composition or the style in Lancelot. But he knows 
something of the origin (it is extraordinary that he allows it to be, in part at 


least, English). He will not allow that, barring style and expression, there is 
any necessary gulf between Lancelot and Homer (wherein he is a hundred 
years ahead in sense of Blair, who was a hundred years ahead of him in 
time), delights (taught to do so, as we said, by Ronsard) in the vocabulary, 
and feels and rejoices in the point of honour (“la crainte perpetuelle qu’ils 
ont de rien faire et de rien dire dont leur reputation puisse souffrir la 
moindre tache’”),'°2"! their jealousy of their word, their devotion (so different 
from "our galanterie") to their ladies. Quia multum amavit! Moreover, the 
document is connected in a rather fascinating manner with another, ?7? in 
which the same interlocutors, with others, appear, which refers to it, and in 
which not only does Sarrasin confess that he had been brought by 
Chapelain to a state of mind different from that which is to be seen in his 
Discours noticed below, but Chapelain himself reinforces his argument with 
a long citation from, and discussion of, an episode in Perceforest—that 
huge and interesting romance which is almost inaccessible to modern 
readers, in consequence of the depraved persistence of modern scholars 
and Societies in reprinting the same text in idle emulation of each other, 
instead of giving what are practically anecdota. 

The Letters (published, with some omissions, by M. Tamizey de la Roque 
in 1880, and supplemented fourteen years later by some more in the 
Transactions of a learned Society???) are crammed with references to 


Letters, &c. — books, and contain not a little real criticism. And lastly, the 
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which Chapelain drew up for Colbert's use in allotting pensions, though it 
has been laughed at in parts, is for its date (some of its subjects, including 
Moliére, had not yet done anything like their best work) as sound, as 
sensible, and, at the same time, as benevolent a hand-list of the kind as 
you shall discover in the records of the centuries. 

On the whole we may say that Chapelain only wanted the proverbial 
"That" to make a good and perhaps a really great critic. Not all, though a 
good deal, of the deficiency must be put down to the transition character of 
time, taste, literary diction, and everything, in midst of which he found 
himself. The point of critical genius, the ability to grasp and focus and 
methodise, must have been wanting too. But he had knowledge, both of 
literature and of criticism; he had obviously catholic, if not unerring, 
sympathies; he had acuteness and penetration, if not quite combination and 
the architectonic; and he was entirely free from that ill-nature which, while it 
may seem to assist the critic, really disables him. Critique manqué, 
perhaps, on the whole; but still on his day a critic and no mean one. 

“Il faut observer l'Unité d'action, de lieu et de jour. Personne n'en doute." 
But, out of France at least, and perhaps in it, it is possible that few people 


Corneille. | may know, or even doubt, whence this saying comes. It 
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it comes from Pierre Corneille; long, it is true, after the debate over the Cid, 
but nearly a quarter of a century before the close of his glorious, if not too 
happy, life. It may be gathered—rather from a long and large induction than 
from any single utterance of a person of importance—that the French do 
not think very much of Corneille as a critic; it may be further gathered from 
this that a man should never submit his genius. Tu contra audentior ito is 
the counsel of wisdom. He has written much the best things that have been 
written in favour of the "correct" theory; but its partisans (and small blame to 
them) suspect him. They see the eyes of Chiméne behind the mask, and 
they distrust them—wisely also after their kind. 

But we must not rhapsodise here on the admirable poetry of this great 
poet, and the way in which the critics not merely, as somebody said in his 
own day, ont tari sa veine, but made him in a way false to it. We have only 
to do with his actual criticism; and whatever view we take of the general 
question, it must be here pronounced great criticism of its kind. The three 
Discours, and the series of Examens which appeared first in 1660, present 
an almost unique, an extremely touching, and (to men of English birth) a 
rather incomprehensible instance of a man of supreme genius crouching 
and curbing himself to obey the tendency of the time and the dictates of 
"the wits."??9! We are not kneaded of this dough. We cannot even conceive 
Shakespeare taking a copy of Sidney or going to Ben, and afterwards 
constructing dramas as regularly as he could, or apologising for their 
irregularity; Milton adjusting Paradise Lost to Dryden's views of rhyme; nay, 
even Dryden himself (who is in some ways, as we shall see, very close to 
Corneille) “looking first at the stop-watch" in any way. But “things are as 
they are," and (a great saying from which sometimes the wrong inference 
has been drawn) “their consequences will be what they will be." 

The three Discourses, "De l'Utilité et des parties du Poéme Dramatique,” 
"De la Tragédie," and "Des Trois Unités," and the Examens of the different 
‘TheThree plays, are the result of this submission.??9 Let us say at 
Discourses. | once that it is in no sense the mere submission of a man 
who recants, either with tongue in cheek or simply under fear of rack and 
gallows and fire. Corneille (and this is the interesting point of the French 
temperament as contrasted with the English) is really affected by authority, 
and by the Zeitgeist. He has been honestly converted; indeed he asserts 
(and we may believe him to a great extent) that he never needed 
conversion—it was only his green unknowing age that made him go wrong. 
In the three Discourses he examines the question with plentiful quotations 
from Aristotle, with some knowledge of Italians like Castelvetro and Beni 


and Pazzi (Pacius) as well as of Heinsius. He is quite aware of the weak 
points of the ancients; he repeats, though he does not much dwell upon, 
the earlier comments on the singular rapidity with which Agamemnon 27! 
follows the beacon-fires, the astonishing patness of the turning up of the 
Corinthian in the CEdipus. And to any one who thinks little of Corneille as a 
critic | should like to prescribe the reading, marking, and inwardly digesting 
of his remarks in the Discours des Trois Unités on the separation of acts 
and scenes, and the relation of the chorus to orchestral interludes. 
Elsewhere we may find the mark of the chain: as where the poet, 
pretending indifference, is evidently rather unhappy because he cannot tell 
exactly what the wicked Queen in Rodogune (which some have thought his 
best play next to the Cid) was doing when she was not on the stage. This 
inquiry is of itself almost sufficient to show the sheer idiocy to which this 
kind of criticism is always on the point of descending. But on the whole, and 
since Giant Unity has long ceased even to gnash at the pilgrims, we can 
tolerate it. 

The Examens are of still greater importance; for we have had plenty of 
inquiries in general into the qualities and requirements of Kinds, though few 
The Examens. from persons like Corneille. The system of elaborate critical 
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a great poet who has taken pains to acquaint himself with critical method, 
and is almost too respectful of its utterances, is practically a new one. 
There is a certain flavour of it in Spenser and Ronsard, much more than a 
flavour in Tasso; but it was not till the seventeenth century, when the critic 
was abroad in earnest, that it could be done on such a scale as this. For 
Corneille, though he never issued any Examens till 1660, applied them to 
all but his very latest plays. To the mere general reader they may be 
rendered distasteful by the elaborate and most pathetic pains which 
Corneille takes to adjust himself to the theories which his reason docilely 
accepted, but to which his faith was always secretly recalcitrant. To the 
student of him, and to the student of criticism, they must always have a 
great attraction. 

But for the latter, if he have but a little of the “rascally comparative" spirit, 
they have an attraction greater still. There is no doubt at all that they served 
as pattern, at a very brief interval, to the critical exercises of Dryden, and 
thereby opened a way which criticism is treading still. And there is more in 
them besides this accidental and extrinsic attraction. Corneille, though he 
really shows extraordinary impartiality as well as great acumen in his 
examinations, was by the mere force of nature driven to stick close to his 
actual work, to observe it narrowly, if only so as to put the best face on it. 
And, as we have seen, the great fault both of ancient and of mediaeval 


criticism was the omission or the refusal to consider individual works of art 
minutely and exactly—the constant breaking off and escape to the type. 
The natural partiality of authors for their own work has not always been 
fortunate in its results. Here it was so. 

Although we have had, and shall have, to question the exact importance 
assigned by some to the Cid quarrel, there can be no doubt that it had a 
very important influence, extending far beyond the chief parties concerned, 
and helping, very particularly, that popularisation of criticism which is 
undoubtedly the work of France in general, and of the French Academy in 


La | particular. In the years almost immediately succeeding it 
.Mesnardiére— we have, for 1639, the Discours de la Tragédie of the 
 Sarrasin— _ ingenious and ill-fated Sarrasin, for 1640 the formal Art 
‘Scudery. Poétique of La Mesnardiére, a treatise specially dealing 


with tragedy, strongly, almost idolatrously, Aristotelian in tone, and 
characterised by a lively polemic against the Spanish and Italian influences 
which had been so powerful for a generation in France. Scudéry followed 
up the pamphlets which had actually given occasion to the Cid dispute, 
almost at the same period, with the Preface to /brahim, as well as years 
afterwards in that to A/aric. Nay, it was at this very time (about 1640) that 
the world was at least threatened with the birth of the dullest critical treatise 
of the century, that of Hédelin, though a respite of seventeen years was 
actually granted. 

La Mesnardiére had evidently made a careful study of the Italian critics. 
His very format—a handsome small quarto—reminds one of their favourite 
shape, and contrasts curiously with the tiny duodecimos of the sixteenth- 
century French critics. And he puts forth his whole strength in arguing for 
the Stagirite against the blasphemies of Castelvetro, whom, however, he 
declares that he honours hors des intéréts d'Aristote—an odd, but very 
characteristic, way of putting it. La Mesnardiére, who follows out all the 
Aristotelian divisions, even to Music (with engraved airs), is equally odd and 
equally representative in identifying, or at least associating in his first 
Chapter, Politesse with "Imagination." Mere Understanding will make a 
Philosopher—the Poet must be polished up into an Imaginative condition. 
He does not neglect language and diction: and though he devotes himself 
to drama, illustrates copiously from non-dramatic poetry, and criticises his 
illustrations in the way which was becoming so common and is so 
important. But a specimen passage in a footnote ?? will explain, better than 
pages of discussion, the fatally parasitic character of most of his criticism. 

The Sarrasin and Scudéry documents are complementary as well as 
complimentary of this and of each other. For Sarrasin's Discours ??! is 
devoted to Scudéry's Amour Tyrannique, which is so perfect that Aristotle 
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